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A Trinity Without a Church 


This Issue of the Annual 


Not much to report, except to record my growing indebtedness to the many 
well wishers of they4f/5. First and foremost, thanks to the American Institute of 
Pakistan Studies (AlPS), and especially its current President, Professor Brian 

tributions uninterruptedly for the past five years. 

The assistance rendered by Rakhshanda Jalil, Mehr Afshan Farooqi. Chris¬ 
tina Oesterheld. and Laurel Steele has been more in the nature of writing for the 
Annual, at my request, and often at very short notice. They all have a special 
claim to my gratitude. 

out whose unwavering dedication and indomitable strength none of the past four 

what all the readers of the AUS and 1 personally owe to her. Poring over closely 
printed manuscript pages, proofreading again and again, checking the accuracy of 
footnotes, improving readability, ensuring editorial consistency, managing the 
AUS website, hour after hour, week after week, month after month, often even 
from home and on weekends, with no thought for adequate compensation, 
individual credit or public acknowledgement—^Jane, your gifts are many and my 
words are inadequate. 

I can now move on, feeling somewhat less burdened. Let me remind evety- 

prompted by the desire to make the Annual’s comeuis as widely available as pos¬ 
sible. We have placed all the back issues that were published under my editorship 
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seven volumes edited by Professor C.M. Naim. Please don’t hesitate to invite 
interested Urduwallahs among your friends and acquaintances to visit the A US 
site. A number of useful items have also been made available under “Resources” 
and we will continue adding items as time and energy allow. A pictorial 
bibliography of recent publications about Urdu in Western languages is now 
being prepared. 


While a “Transliteration” guide is regularly included in each issue, those submit¬ 
ting items for publication rarely follow it. This adds gready to the time required 
to edit materials, especially when the original Urdu word must even be guessed 
at. Please add the diacritics indicated in the guide by hand on the paper copy sent 
and, ideally, also send copies of submissions by e-mail. It would help too if Urdu 

words retained in the text, especially those that are available either in Webster's 
unabridged dictionary or in Nigel Hankin: Hanklyn-janklin. Starting with this 

in these sources. While consulting Hanklyn-Janklin for the meaning of an Urdu 
word, it is best to look it up first under “Word Required” in the “Index.” If the 
required word is listed there, the right hand column (“Head Word") indicates the 
entry under which the word should be found. □ 


Ghalib’s Delhi: 

A Shamelessly Revisionist Look at 
Two Popular Metaphors’ 

(for Ralph Russell) 





^ Urdu Stue 










CM. N/ 



“Delhi has been the most glorious—and also the most unfortunate—of 
all the cities of India.” so noted Muhammad Habib, the doyen of modern 
Muslim historiography in South Asia.^ Aurangzeb, the last of the “Great” 
Mughals, died in 1707. Delhi then was an imperial capital, with a popula¬ 
tion of close to two million people spread over its various “cities.” “It was 

fame as high as its political renown.”" By 1803, when the British took con- 


*Tellingly perhaps, one does not find such claims of cultural authority being 
made about Bahadur Shah’s predecessor, his ^ther Akbar Sh^ II. 

^Muh^mad Ikiam, Mauj-e Katqar (Delhi: Maktaba-e J^i'a. n.d., reprint of 

MaktUbat, ed. Khaliq Ahmad Ni?ami (Lahore: n.p., 1978), p. 13. 

^Percival Spear, Twilight of the Mughuls (Delhi: Oriental Books Reprint 
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namely St. James’s Church, built inside the city by Col. James Skinner 
and consecrated in 1836. There were also instances of conversion, includ¬ 
ing at least three major cases, those of (i) Dr. Chimman Lai, who was in 

“Master” Ram Chandra, a mathematician, who was a highly respected 
and popular teacher at Delhi College; and (3) Maulavi Imaduddin, who 

Ram Chandra, who received baptism together in July 1852, “were first 

mad, the well-known novelist and translator, if not also 2aka’u ’1- 
Lah, the first modern Muslim historian, came close to converting to 
Christianity, the religion chosen by the two’s beloved teacher “Master” 
Ram Chandra.’^ Though the full effects of the missions were felt much 

debates between Christian clerics and Muslim ulama, it may be^more 
than a mere speculation on the part of Professor Annemarie Schimmel 

Shah Valiu ’1-Lah could have been in response to the translation activities 
of the Christian missionaries.-"* 
























“Qidva’I, pp. 148-67. 
































LIYANAGE AMARAKEERTHI 


River of Fire-. Critiquing the 
Ideology of History 
(Student Paper) 


been a key theme attracting poets. However, Qurratulain Hyder, in her 
“historical novel” River of Fire, takes up this relatively common theme in 
such a way that her treatment of it produces a strong critique of the 
received notion of history. In other words, the author of River of Fire 
depicts the, at once, tragic and comic drama which takes place between 
the historical and the personal. Hyder’s artistic representation of that 
drama epistemologically questions what is known as history. This paper 
seeks to explore the ways in which this novel works against, parallel to and 
as a supplement to history. I use the term “history” here with two distinct 
meanings. Sudipta Kaviraj defines history as firstly meaning “the course 
of happenings in rime, the seamless web of experiences of a people,” and 
secondly as meaning “the stories in which what had happened are recov¬ 
ered and explained.”’ In this discussion I will read River of Fire against 
both of these definitions. However, for greater clarity. I will use the term 
“history” to convey the first meaning and “historiography” to convey the 


11 

In the world of this novel, princes leave their thrones and their beautiful 


‘Sudipta Kaviraj, The Unhappy Consciousness (Delhi: Oxford University Pr., 
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First, si 


a female Muslim monarch who wanted to abolish the tax paid by Hindus 
in lieu of military service. She is eventually assassinated and people believe 
that it was politically motivated (pp. 61-2). Kamaluddin comments in his 


1 marvelled at this woman who knew how to rule over a vast empire 

emphasis added) 

Kamaluddin’s note suggests one of the goals Hyder wants to achieve by 

not approved of by the ministers of her cabinet, the real agents of history. 
When she was murdered the official record said that robbers killed her. 




1st present herself as “manly” in order to fit 

domain. That humaneness is the only crime Sultan Razia commits. 

Kamaluddin records the story of another queen, Bibi Raji, who 

brother, the Queen herself plays a role in the slaying of her violent son 
(pp. 64-5). Her womanly intervention in political affairs gives a more 
humane face to the often violent domain of statecraft. When women and 

Moreover, the women in River of Fire, even when they don’t have any 
significant say in political matters, challenge male-centered history by 
standing for alternative views and sensibilities. Bano, a young woman and 
































i. ASADUDDIN 


The West in the Nineteenth-Century 
Imagination: Some Reflections on the 
Transition from a 
Persianate Knowledge System 
To the Template of Urdu and English 















Urdu Stue 
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The cataclysmic events of 1857 marked the end of the court and signaled, 
as Percival Spear put it, a profound "break with the cultural as well as 
political tradition.”" They were inevitably followed by shock, reflections 
and the realignment of forces within Indian society, particularly in north¬ 
ern India. One thing was certain—the status of Persian as the privileged 

What we would see in the next couple of decades was the gradual flow¬ 
ering of vernaculars and English. I intend to investigate some aspects of 
this transformation which, in some cases, resulted in what Chris A. Bayly 

Intelligence Gathering and Social Communication in India. 1780-1870.' ^ 

“The shift from embodied to institutional knowledge,” says Bayly 

























viedge could be widely 



•’CM. Naim, “Prize-Winning A^h: A Study of Five Urdu Books Written 
in Response to the Allahabad Government Gazette Notification,” in Moral Con- 

(Berkelcy: University of California Press, 1984). P- 291. 






































Urdu poetry were clothed in “new kinds of jewellery and robes of honour 
of the current times that are tucked away in the safe boxes of the Eng- 
lish.”^^ To redress this situation he advanced a scheme of radical reform 



in his book Ab-e Hay^t the first history of Urdu literature, or 



divides the history of Urdu poetry into five periods, of unequal length 
and emphasis, and describes the main characteristics of each period in his 

lowing statements are self-evident. 



^^Muhanunad Husain Azad, Nai^m-e AzOd, ed. Tabassum Kashmiri (Lahore: 


Maktaba-e ‘Aliya, 1899), p. 46. 



Ralph Russell, Hidden in the Lute: An Anthology of Two Centuries of Urdu Litera¬ 
ture Delhi: Viking, 1995), p. 181. 

’^Ralph Russell, The Pursuit of Urdu Literature: A Select H 




^Faruqi, Shaping the Canon of Urdu Poetry, p. 91. 


■Listory (Ne 
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his opinion about Urdu poetry and poetics in any significant way. There 

Western hegemony ran in dazzling and seducing Eastern minds. How¬ 
ever, it would be naive to believe that a person of Azad’s prescience and 
insight, steeped in Persian, Arabic and Urdu scholarship was simply 
blinded by the new knowledge explosion from the West. The answer 
must be sought not simply in the popular postcolonial paradigm of Cali- 
ban-like mimicry, but in a more comprehensive framework of the literary 
impact-response paradigm. His family’s stormy relationship with the 
British, the changed power equation after 1857, and changes in the nature 
of literary patronage—all these seem to have played their roles in influ¬ 
encing his views. But it appears quite reasonable to argue that his 


^Ubid., p. 103. 
^^Farrukhi, pp. 48-51. 
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Muqaddama is divided into three sections. In the first sec- 

most excellent examples of poetry be put before the public. In the second 

have simplicity isadgt), should spring from emotion (JSsh) and should be 
based on truth {a^liyat)^' However, as he begins to explain these concepts 

contradictions, unexamined half-truths and ill-conceived formulations. 
The unqualified acceptance of certain notions of poetry prevalent in the 
Romantic and early Victorian period leads him to devalue aspects of the 

artificial and obtuse, the masnaviiox a lack of coherent plot and character 
development, the qaslda for being full of hyperbole, and with marsiya for a 



^'For a detailed discussion of Muqaddama. see Uurel Steele, “Mali's 
in SW/er, No. 1 (1981), pp. 1-45. 
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It is curious that Hall does not mention Persian in a single one of his 
83 chapter headings. Behind all his exhortations and advice there runs one 

literary conventions have lost their relevance. In his view, poetry, as a 
reflection of society, must also change in response to the new forces let 

However, he failed to realize that the yardstick for evaluating Urdu litera- 

so profoundly influenced by Syed Ahmad Khan and so overawed by the 
illustrated quite easily by reference to Eastern literature have been 

interesting one. Vahid Qureshi'*^ and Mumtaz Husain'*^ have dealt specifi- 

speculation whether Hall was acquainted with Wordsworth’s “Preface” to 

to Hall’s collection of ghazals. Moreover, Hall’s ideas about the use of 

of sheer coincidence. In the final analysis it seems reasonable to conclude 
as Frances Pritchett does: “We cannot say how well Hali controlled his 

writers who would help him say it.”"^ 


■^^Saiyid Muhammad 'Aqil, “Mashriql Hat par Maghrib ka Nau-Adabiyan 
Daba’6,” in Ghdlibnama (New Delhi), Vol. 23, No. 2 (July 2002), p. 187 [my 

^Vabid Qureshi, ed., Muqaddama Sher-o-Sha'eTt (Aligarh: Educational Book 


■‘^Mumtaz Husain. HdU kf She'rt Nazariyat: Ek Tanqidf Mutali'a (Karachi: 
Sanad Publications, 1988). 
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not yet been supplanted by any radical rethinking in maners of the edu- 



ULMKE STARK 


Politics, Public Issues and the 
Promotion of Urdu Literature: 
Avadh Akhbar, the First Urdu Daily in 
Northern India 
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The next major step in the growth of AA illustrates the direct impact 
of government measures on the still volatile newspaper market. In 1871 

an anna. With newspaper distribution depending almost entirely on the 
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Master Ramchandra of Delhi College: 
Teacher, Journalist, and Cultural 
Intermediary 
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MARGRIT PERNAU 


The Dehli Urdu Akhbar 
Between Persian Akhbarat and 
English Newspapers* 



September 2002. 

' Report on the state of the Indian Press by Andrew Sterling, compiled at the 
(Delhi; liep & Deep PubliLion, iX), p. 149- ^ 







Hshed from Calcutta but containing extended information on Delhi, the 
A'lna-e Sikandarznd the Sultanu 'l-Akhbar.'’ We shall then move on to the 
Delhi Gazette,'" which was published from Delhi since 1833 and hence 

main corpus of source material is of course formed by the different issues 
of the DUA, both published and unpublished/ 



''A'lna-e Sikandar, 1833, 1835-37, 1840; 'l-Akhbar, 1835-37, 1839-40, 

both National Archive of India (NAI), Delhi. 

'"Delhi Gazette (£>G), Microfilm copies for 1837-56, OIOC, London. 

^The 1840 issues have been published: Khvaja Ahmad Faruqi, ed.. DehU Urda 

issues for 1851-53 (not complete): Sajan Lai Collection, Osmania University. 
Hyderabad and Idara-e Adabi)^t-e Urdu, Hyderabad. 

«Bayly. pp. 10-56; Abdus Salam Khurshid, NewsUtters in the Orient: With 
Special Reference to the Indo-Pakistan Sub-Continent (Islamabad: National Insti¬ 
tute of Historical and Cultural Research, 1988), pp. 82-3; S.C. Sanial, “The His- 





bridge any cultural differences by including the British in the imperial 

have continued. In his Bahadur Shah II and the War of i8$j in Delhi With 
Its Unforgettable Scenes, Mahdi Husain refers to one AkhbSr-e DarbSr-e 
Abu ’l-Mu:^ffkr Siraju d-Dsn Muhammad Bahadur Shah Badshah-e Dehli lot 
the period October 1837-December 1838." This was probably the same 
format of Persian court diary which, after 1841, was published, printed 
and distributed under the title of SirSju ‘l-Akhbar ' ’ 

While the Marattha newsletKrs most probably and the Akhbar^e 

institutions by the colonial power. Delhi was at the same time the seat of 
the Mughal emperor and the outpost for the northwestern expansion of 

news-writers until the iSzos.'"* The first 56 folios of the collection, relating 
to Delhi, reported in two daily sections the events at the “Exalted Darbar” 
{akhbar~e darbar-e mu'alla) and the “Residence of His Lordship of exalted 
virtues, Nazim ud Daula, Mr. Seton Bahadur” {akhbar-e deodH-e sahib-e 
vala manaqib Nazimu d-Daula Mistar Seton ^hib Bahadur). Like the 
Marattha newsletters, but very much more extensively, they reported 
every movement of the emperor: his health, when he rose from sleep and 


'“Cf. Pcrcival Spear, Twilight of the Mughuls: Studies in Ute Mughul Delhi 

'‘(Delhi: M.N. Publishers & Distributors, 1987), p. 95. Mahdi Husain gives 
the Naziria Library at Delhi as the location of the m^uscript. Unfortunately, it 

'-Sec Muhammad 'Atlq §iddiql. Hindustanf Mhbar-NaoMihW^th-. Anjuman 
Taraqqi-e Urdu, 1957). p. 257- 

spondence (FPC), 21.6.1822/30-31. 
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received from the members of his household and family, and what deci¬ 
sions he took—ranging from granting permission to his sons to visit the 

members of the royal family, which was always an issue of contention 

Delhi Territory, and adding the results of the more important court cases. 
The function of these reports is less obvious as even at this early stage the 
proceedings and letters could more easily and completely be traced in the 
office archives of Delhi, Calcutta or London. One possible hypothesis is 

It seems as if since the beginning of the century the newsletters 
tended to become accessible beyond the range of those persons who had 
originally commissioned them, possibly a device of the akhbar-navisi to 

compared them to “three different newspapers,”'' which might have been 


'^Akhbarat, BL Add. 24038 folio I. 
folio 11. 

'^See, for instance, FPC 30.1.1852/45 and FPC 16.5.1855/102-108. While the 

'TPC 4.6.1807/17, Report of the Resident. 13.5.1807. 









'®As quoted in IChurshid, p. 86. 

^°Cf. Margarita Barns, The Indian Press: A History of the Growth of Public 
Opinion in India (London: George Allen & Unwin. 1940). pp. 1-72: Nadir Ali 





m, A History of Urdu Journalism (Delhi: Ic 


ill and Khurshidul Islam, Ghalib, Life and Letters (Oxford: 






































Margrit 



”Z)£/y4, 12.8.1840, p. 185. 

^DUA, 8.8.1852; 22.8.1852; 19.9.1852; 26.9.1852; 14.x1.1852; 26.12.1852; anide, 
ca. May 1853, (first page of the issue missing). 

‘■'§ 5 bri. Akhbar-NavU. pp. 144-66. 
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Dehll UrdQ AkhbSr, 1840, distribution of articles (i) 



If we turn to the distribution of the 465 articles on the Indian sub¬ 
continent, the administrative centers Calcutta (23), Bombay (14), Madras 
(5) and Agra, the capital of the North Western Provinces (27) stood out. 
Otherwise, the south was almost completely ignored and the reporting 
followed the lines of the heartlands of the Mughal Empire, stretching 
from Lucknow (8), via Delhi (138), its surroundings (46), and Rajasthan 
(15) to the Panjab (Ludhiana 20, Lahore 27) and from there to Sindh (ii) 
and Baluchistan (6) on the one hand and the Hindukush (17) on the 






































Statistical Approach to the Debate on 
Urdu and Hindi 
(Student Paper) 




plified.” He adds; 



Nauka, 1980). p. 33L 

^FilosofikiySlovar{Kyw: Naukova Dumka, 1973). p. 497. 
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deepened and expanded by linguists and mathematicians such as J. C. 
Willis, G. U. Yule, Benoit B. Maldelbrot, Gustav Herdan, S. C. Brad¬ 
ford, M. V. Arapov, M. M. Kherts and others. Observations of frequency 
dictionaries conducted by Zipf as early as the 1930s demonstrated that the 
use of words by people in speech is governed by a drive for optimizing the 
relationship between the requirement of diversity and the speaker’s 

ing languages, I would like to step briefly into my personal history in 

Kyiv National Taras Shevchenko University in Ukraine for two years. At 
first, really embarrassing for me was the close relationship between the 

would not sound Hindi, as was demanded by our Urdu lecturer who was 
a Pakistani, on the other. Further on, my interest in finding the border¬ 
line which would divide the vocabularies of the two languages grew to the 
extent that I decided to undertake research into the lexical differentiation 
between Urdu and Hindi. 


my personal observation I have come to the conclusion that in bilingual 
societies, like the one in Ukraine, speakers do not recognize the real dif- 

Ukraine that Ukrainian and Russian are not as closely related as they are 
believed to be, I had to cite the statistics. In Ukraine, almost all the 
people have no difficulty understanding Russian, whether in everyday 
situations or in television and radio broadcasts. In other words, if a person 
speaks Russian, he/she will have no difficulty in communicating. How- 

















Stanislav Martynyuk 


Urdu and Hindi, the application only allowed for the recognition of word 
forms which I later had to manually bring together to lemmas (word 
forms used in dictionaries) using the MS Excel application. Since words 
appear in different forms in speech, I had to prevent them from being 
counted as separate words by means of lemmatization. 

I. Verb forms were reduced to the infinitive. 


3. Inflected forms of adjectives were reduced to tl 
masculine singular. 

4. Comparatives and superlatives of gradable adjective 



total frequency of the occurrence of a word. 

The frequency lists for both Urdu and Hindi are based on corpora of 
about 440,000 words each. Since the application was only capable of 
counting words in one text, I had to collect a great number of small pieces 

Standards for encoding large lexical resources are under active develop¬ 
ment now, not only for Urdu and Hindi but also for other languages. 
However, since the original aim of my research required the availability of 
a large corpus for each of the two languages, this probably was the main 
reason I had to narrow my research. Since texts had to be encoded in one 
font, I needed to take the pieces from sites that used that font. 
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The first lOO words in the Hindi list constitute 55.61 percent of the 
included 440,929 words. 

ferent in Hindi and Urdu, I chose to make the comparison on the basis of 
the Hindi frequency list. Words were taken from the Hindi list one by 

in the Urdu lisL^It may be seen from Table 1 that the ranks of the first 
three words in Hindi and Urdu are the same. Further, words in the Hindi 
list matched fully with their equivalents in Urdu until the word ranked 
twenty-fifth. It can also be seen from Table i that some words of Persian 
and Arabic origin are used both in Hindi and Urdu, such as maamla, 
hamla, khilaaf, etc. 

The comparison results obtained for words which mean the same 
thing are arranged in the following table: 

























The 


<5 H O R T 


iStories of 


Wa IYER 


S U D 


MEHR AFSHAN FAROOQI 


On Reading Two Recent Stories of 
Naiyer Masud 


When l read “Ja-Nashin"' (“The Heir”), I realized that I could under- 
Stand Naiyer Masud’s earlier story “Bad-Numa”’ (“The Weather Vane”) 

explain. I had been working on a paper on chronograms in Urdu poetry 
and in researching the abjad^ I stumbled upon the divinatory use, among 
others, of alpha numeration. I was drawn into reading about the 
divinatory methods of jafaf and ramal^ which fascinated me as much as 
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Mehr Afshan Farooqi 


muammit and other enigmas related to alpha numeration 
science of numbers and the mystique associated with it 

I began this brief essay by drawing on my childhood re 
magical practices and illusions since those memories were the first reac¬ 
tions that “Ja-Nashin” evoked in me. 1 found in the explicit engagement 

together, they reminded me of the larger issue of connectivity and inter- 

the title story there is the use of the spell simiya which is practiced by a 
mad occultist. “Bad-Numa” also reminded me of “Vaqfa”® (“The Inter- 

“nudging them forward.” His stories often feel incomplete, “needing to 
be continued.” While this may not be obvious in a casual reading. 

In “Bad-Numa” there were several irksome questions that needed to 
be addressed in order to satisfy my understanding of the story: What 

:‘s maker? Does the malaise that affects the father of the nar- 
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p. 657. 
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NAIYER MASUD 


Snake Catche/ 
























































































said. “It’s 
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NAIYER MASUD 


Resting Place* 



The house’s fa^ude had caught my attention. When I sto^pped m bok at 























Nafver Masud 


I sensed something in his voice, so I stopped at the door. 

“I’m not in any difficulty here,” I replied. 

While 1 continued standing at the door he started to say something 


“This disorderly garden doesn’t go at all well with this house,” he 
said, faltering. Everyone had wanted it to be freshly laid out. He did too,” 

“the fact is, it doesn’t look like a garden at all.” 


“The fact is, it’s not a garden at all,” 1 said softly. 

Finally, he cleared his throat and said, “He cared for you a lot.” 



the outer room. He was sitting in his chair. 


“But he had given these to you,” he said, looking at me intendy. 
“Empty spaces don’t look pleasing,” I said, returning the vessels to 

and turned toward the door, he said, “You really must rest now and, as 
was his wish,” he again pointed at the portrait, “you must stay on here.” 


first, the older people in the house answered my questions in great derail, 

before they had even answered it. So now it doesn’t surprise me that they 
don’t like me asking them anything, and once one of them even blurted 
out, “You’re afflicted with talking.” 

house. He’s very at ease with me, but whenever I ask him something he 
answers it in such a way that, were I to reflect on it, my mind would 




Naiyer Masud 


I was bound to be curious about the patient. The boy visited me now and 
then and brought up the subject on his own, but since I knew he would 
never give a straight answer to any of my questions, I asked him about 
other things instead. Finally he stopped mentioning the patient alto- 

“Why don’t you ask the girl who comes to look after him,” he said. 


“She just sits for a long time under the tree,” he said. “Perhaps you 
don’t see well these days.” 

It occurred to me that on certain days I had, indeed, seen a girl under 
the tree, but I had thought of her as a guest. 

“So she’s his nurse?” 

of the sick man had been very close. He had gone away somewhere. 
When the people of this house found him, none of his family except this 
girl remained alive. He didn’t tell anyone where he had been, but he was 

“Why?” ^ ^ ^ 


“Didn’t you ask him?” 

“What’s the point? He’s given up talking, hasn’t he?” 

I realized that my question was absurd. 

After that, whenever she came into the compound, I would come out 
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one day begins to seem like a vanishing shadow. And the ceiling of my 
resting place feels like it’s right on top of my chest. □ 

—Tramlated by Muhammad Umar Memon 
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muddled. In spite of her infirmity she would call me near her three or 
four times every day and she would feel around my whole body with 
trembling hands. Actually it had seemed to her from the time I was born 
isn’t healthy. Sometimes she thought my body was too cold, 
is too hot; sometimes she thought my voice had changed; and 
2s that the color of my eyes looked different. Because she 
in old family of hakims, she had come to know the names 

declare that 1 was suffering from some new ailment and then insist on 
treating it. During the early days of her infirmity it happened a couple of 
times that I became engrossed in some work and forgot to visit her in her 

her physician kept me away from her for one whole day just to test 
whether she had any strength left in her arms and feet. She also remained 

at night, I rushed to her, 1 saw that she had traversed about half the dis¬ 
tance to the door. Her bedding, which she had started to spread out on 
the floor ever since the death of my father, had been dragged right along 
with her; or rather, it seemed that it was the bedding itself that was drag¬ 
ging her along toward the door. When she saw me she tried to say some- 

state for several days. Her physician acknowledged his mistake over and 
over again, expressing regret for putting her through this ordeal, because, 
following this episode, my mother’s sight and mind both became 
impaired, until, gradually, her presence and absence became one. 

A long time has passed since even her physician died. Recently, 
though, when I woke up one night. I saw her sitting on the floor near my 

“You ...” I said, looking at the web of protruding veins on the back 


her for a long time. 1 tried to recall my earliest image of her ftice as it was 
preserved in my memory, and for a few moments that face appeared 
before my eyes. Meanwhile she emerged from her daze a bit. Attempting 
to help her rise slowly, I said, “Come, let me take you to your room.” 
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what I couldn’t remember was its precise location on the Perch. The place 
where I suspected it to be was occupied by several graves sparkling from 
the lime wash. 

desire to go and knock on it began to well up inside of me, and I even 
took a few steps in its direction, but then I stopped. 

That would be an absolutely absurd thing to do, I thought, and 

The way back was not difficult. I reached my home easily. O 
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heart, “I live oflFthe earnings of my mother.” 
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She broke into a laugh. “You call that a dream?” she said, and at the 
same time I said, “Mother, teach me to do chikan embroidery.” 

She looked at me with some concern and said, “No, Son, you’ll ruin 
your eyes.” 

“Then teach me some other work,” I said, “or find me a job some¬ 
where. How long will I have to live off your wages as Father did?” 


forgetting that I was myself behaving like a child who wanted to hold his 
mother’s hand while walking. She listened quietly to my repeated 
demands until I ^ain said, “How long will I, like Father ...” and her face 
turned red. But she only patted me on the cheek and said very gently, 
“What’s this, boy, why have you suddenly become an enemy of your 

“What have I suffered? It’s he who suffered. What man enjoys feed¬ 
ing himself on his wife’s wages? In his time he earned well and provided 
for me. When he stopped earning ...” 

“I don’t recall ever seeing him earn any money.” 

“For me?” I asked. “What did he ever do for me?” 

“England?” 

“To study,” she said. “But he couldn’t. So you may say what you will 


“Even before you were born he had made it plain that if it was a boy 
he would send him to England for an education.” 

“England ... Do you even know where England is?” I asked. 
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“Bitya has gone to the hospital,” he informed me. “She said that you 
would be coming. Do you want to leave a message for her?” 

“Just that she should bring back fresh work,” I said, “and that the 

“I’ll tell her. Everything will be taken care of,” he said, and then he 
era! times.” 

He chatted with me for a while, mostly about the art of chikan 
embroidery and my education. He spoke softly and calmly, and his con¬ 
versation was very refined. 1 realized that I couldn’t converse with such 

longer if you like. She should be back any minute now.” 

“No,” I said. “I have a lot of work to do.” 

1 was feeling pleased with myself for having evaded Ladlay’s question. 
But by the time I reached the Chowk it occurred to me that he should 
have asked me that question when he was inquiring about my education. 

Sorry for myself, 1 felt angry toward Mother. By the time I reached 
home, 1 had made up my mind to have it out with Mother. I’d even 
decided how to proceed: “Mother, what’s this? First, you don’t let me do 

But I didn’t get a chance to carry out my plan. Mother had died 
neighbor woman where she kept the money. 


remember that women gathered inside the house and men outside, and 
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eaten. For the first time since Mother’s death I felt a sense of ease and, 
because of it, I felt my loss of her more fully. 



It was a big shop with two doors. The Lala’s two sons were minding 
the business. There was a constant flow of workers, male as well as female. 
The Lala sat a short distance away from these people on a low takht, with 
a bolster behind him. He was a very immaculate old man. His eyebrows 
had started to turn grey. In front of him he had a small box with a bundle 
of papers on it which he was rummaging through. I went and stood in 

greeted him and said, “You sent for me.” 

The Lala glanced at me a few times sizing me up, then with great 
courtesy he said, “Come, Brother, come. Come over here.” 

I took a seat near him on a corner of the takht. He told me that he 
had heard of Mother’s death from Husna, adding, “What can I say, 
Brother, it’s like my hands have been chopped off.” 

He talked about Mother for quite a while and praised her work. He 
also asked me about the details of Mother’s illness and her burial. And 
then he turned his attention to the papers. After some time he raised his 
head and said, “Yes, I did send for you. For one thing, 1 wanted to senle 
the account.” He removed the papers from on top of the box, opened it, 
took out some cash and putting it in front of me said. “These are her 
earnings from the last few days before she died. Put it aside, but count it 
first Brother.” 

It was not a large sum by any means. I picked it up and counted it. 

another sum wrapped inside a handkerchief. He held it out to me. 

“No, Lala,” I said, getting up. “I have money.” 

“This too is your money, Brother. I’m not giving you anything 
extra,” the Lala said. “She saved some money with me now and then in 
your name. It was not possible to save any at home so she asked me to put 
something aside from her wages.” 

I looked at the handkerchief, then at him. “But Lala, this seems like 

“Small sums add up to a lot eventually,” the Lala remarked. Now lis- 
“Take some time to get over your grief When the money begins to run 
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This prompted me to laugh, and then I’d go oi 


to wander around 


One Thursday I was returning home via the Chowk. Thursday was 
there. But as I passed by the firecrackers shop my feet began to slow 

I had to stop. I greeted him and asked. “How are you?” 

“Just so,” he replied, then he pointed at his legs. 

sticks. Although Mother had told me about his condition, it was still 
painful to look at him now. I was at a 

“I learnt about Sister,” he spoke after some time. “I wanted to be part 
of the funeral procession, to be present at her burial.” 

“We are indebted to her for her many favors,” he said and then, out 
of the blue, he popped //jtffquestion, “Mian, what do you do now?” 

So you’re asking me this now^Ladlay? I said in my heart, and simply 

kind of work I did. Instead, he asked, “What do you do at home?” 

“I fret,” 1 answered. “That’s why I wander around all day long.” 

“Yes, walking around must distract you a linle,” he said. He didn’t 

“I’m the same as before, but Bitya has left us,” he said and hung his 
head. 

“When did this happen?” 1 asked. “No one told me.” 

“Who could have gone to tell you,” he said and became silent. 
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Weather Vane* 
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in the direction the wind blew. When that happened, I’d go up to the 

On one such occasion I heard it make a sound for the first time ever. 
I drew still closer to it, but now it had come to rest in the wind’s direction 
and was soundless. I looked at it for a long time that day, and from quite 
close. It had looked like an animal—part fish, part bird—from a distance. 
Now, up close, its form bore no resemblance to a bird; it looked entirely 
like a fish, but its maker had fastened it to its anchor in such a way that it 

fish, but from a distance they could be mistaken for a bird’s outspread 

not a fish at all; perhaps this was also because its business w; 
wind and not with water. Distance also made it seem delicate and slim, 
but now, on closer examination, it looked rather heavy and ungainly. No 
doubt it had been constructed to endure all manner of intemperate 

I had been staring at it for a long time, and just when it had become 








only a fish, tl 


. d that had by some strange process tu 

Precisely at that moment my eyes caught sight of a kite flying in a straight 
line in the direction the vane was pointing, and I sensed that the gently 
blowing wind was again changing course. Involuntarily my eyes returned 

I pushed it gently in the direction of the prevailing wind, and as I did, 

rabie decline had already begun, for my attention was fixed on the sound 
culty recalling where I’d heard it. My eyes probed the vane all over. By 

After that I noticed several times that it was not pointing accurately, 
and each time it occurred to me that I should tell Father that our weather 
vane was behaving erratically. Since it did work accurately at times, how- 

mine which way the wind was blowing. Usually the wind was blowing in 

the wind changed its course and started blowing in the direction indi¬ 
cated by the vane. On those occasions it occurred to me that our vane was 
not bound by the wind, but rather that the wind was bound by our vane. 
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to each other. I paid more attention to my kite-flying than to these girls, 
although their voices always reminded me of the cacophony of the linle 

This, however, was nor the time for girls to appear on the rooftops. 

feeling that one of our family secrets had been divulged. Meanwhile she 

“Oh?” she said, looking at her dupatia. “But the wind .. 

turned around, picked her way slowly over to the stairs on the other side 

stopped working. But 1 decided against it, thinking to give it another few 

down. I made it a special point to visit it early in the day. I stared at it 

observed this crowded assemblage with interest for a while, then remcm- 

direction the kites were flying. I glanced up at the sky. The kites were 
moving slowly to the right. Then I looked at the vane; it too was moving 

toward it, a gust of hot air slapped me lightly in the face and I was startled 
heat up. I looked at the sky: not a kite anywhere, but I could tell that the 

rose and went up close to it. The hot gusts of wind violendy assaulting its 

concluded with certainty that it was definitely broken. 1 hastened down- 
same kind of elation that children—even grownups, I can say now—feel 
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As I climbed down the stairs I remembered that in my dream I had 


I went straight to the reception room in the outer side of the house, 

him, and at first I didn’t see her. I had just walked in from the bright sun- 

moreover that several visitors must also be present in the room. That’s 
why I blurted out the news about the vane excitedly, almost as though 1 

probably gotten jammed. Meanwhile the darkness in the room dissipated 

all I wanted to say. I glanced at my father. He was lying almost flat in his 

I was silent; still my mother again brought her finger to her lips, 
time falling asleep.” 

Just then my father’s voice was heard, “What happened? What’s 
sleeping.” 

softly, “Are you busy?” 

I shook my head to indicate that I was free. 









He didn’t talk to anyone for several days. Various people in the house 
tended to his needs. Visitors had long since stopped calling on him. And 
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After that, as we had all already sensed would be the case, my father 
didn’t live much longer. He was entirely lucid until the end, and he even 
talked a little. Mostly he gave blessings to those who looked after him, 
expressing regret now and then that he was causing them inconvenience. 
As for the weather vane, he never once mentioned it. This didn’t surprise 
me as much as the fact that he didn’t even mention Mother. However, on 

but before he could say anything further, he died. 


After my father’s < 

During this period ne 
borhood. This new constructic 
that it was no longer possible t 
hadn’t noticed it 


j added to several houses in 
i surrounded my house to such an extent 


er where my rooftop and the vane atop it had once been visible. The 
newly built upper story of a house blocked the sight of both of them. I 

seen from any of them, 
went straight to the roof. The va 

this moment than it had that night. 




the vane had been anchored. Before starting he had made it clear that he 
would take the vane down carefully, but he wouldn’t be able to reattach it 
at the correct angle again. Upon which I had told him, “No reattachment 

vane’s anchor grew loose and began to wobble. As he continued to work, 
the man turned toward me and asked, “Do you have a place in mind for 



“On a high shelf or ii 
pause, added, “I have 



—Translated by Muhammad i 
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semi-cured just by talking with him. He wore spotless white clothing and 
was handsome and healthy. 

In those days, the household income was more than enough. There 
were many people in the house. My uncle’s own family was small. There 
were he and his wife and their daughter Nafisa. They had twin boys, but 
they died in infancy. If the boys had lived they would have been my age. 
Now there were just the three of them, but there was a whole host of dis¬ 
tant relatives whose expenses were borne by my uncle. He had a gentle 
disposition, and going out of his way for others was in his temperament. 
My aunt was a good woman too. She had a bit of a sharp tongue though. 
She would get angry. But she never reprimanded me. Since 1 was the only 
child of Uncle’s deceased younger brother, she cared for me just as much 
as my uncle did. Little Nafisa was always following me around and I 
adored her. 


es began to change. My uncle’s health deterio¬ 
rated. He lost interest in his work. He stayed in his room inside the 
house, mostly lying in bed. People needing his help would come and then 
go away. Sometimes my aunt would urge him, “At least as!^. Who knows 
what’s ailing the poor fellow?” 

Once in a while, Uncle would emerge sluggishly, go to the front 
room, ask some routine questions of the visitor and prescribe a na^sh. 
Most often he would send a message saying he wasn’t well and ask the 
person to come another time. Eventually, after many months, my aunt’s 

was confirmed. It could have been opium or something else. 

I was twenty years old then. My education was still incomplete. 

After all, don’t we have to live?” 

sembled a dusty wilderness. 

At that time I did something odd, or, I should say that an odd thing 


was done by me. 

One day an old acquaintance of Uncle came to visit. This person was 
known as a “courtroom freak.” At any given time, he would be contesting 
several cases and filing new cases against others. This was his pastime. He 
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“Yes, she too,” I said, “she was the last to go.” 

She sat and cried for a while, then inquired about Nafisa’s illness, etc. 
After that she got up to go. It all happened so quickly that I couldn’t talk 
about other things, and walking with measured steps she left the park. □ 

—Translated by Mehr Afihan Farooqi 
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you come along now? Don’t you see, he’s been standing so long on your 

“Thank you very kindly, very kindly,” he said, making a parting ges¬ 
ture to me with both of his hands, and then, holding onto the woman, he 

body with his hand and said anxiously, “Hatchet... my hatchet.” 

“Here, 1 have it,” the woman said handing the hatchet over to him. 

1 accompanied the two of them as far as the gate of my house. He was 
saying something as he was leaving but his voice sounded muffled. 
Perhaps he was blessing me too. All I remember are the words he spoke 
when he reached the gate: “I didn’t see the Young Master. He must have 
grown quite a bit by now, God be praised.” O 

—Translated by Muhammad Umar Memon 
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“Yes, a slight pain started.” 

“And that... the shudder?” 

“That too. It was the shudder that made me conscious that I’d wan¬ 
dered there,” the man said nonchalantly, “Anyway, let’s just drop it.” 

“Sometimes a shadow of doubt sweeps over the heart. Sir,” the young 
man said, “How many times have 1 asked you .. 

“OK, I’ll have myself looked at by someone one of these days,” the 

The man stopped midway as he was pulling the bundle slightly 
forward from under the files. He pushed it back and closed the flap. The 

“Listen, Ghayas,” the man said once more, and then once more he 
remained silent for quite awhile. 

“Sir?” the young man finally said. 

“He was quite close to you.” 

“Who, Sir?” the young man asked, again feeling melancholy. “He was 
a childhood friend. Sir.” 


“Did he sometimes talk to you about the Garbage Dump?” 
“The Garbage Dump?” 



“Why are you asking that. Sir?” 

The man played with the fasteners for some time. Finally he said, 
“Ghayas, I have this feeling that he lives there now.” 

“Ayaz?” the young man said. “Ayaz? Living inside the Garbage 
Dump, Sir?” 

“Did he say anything to you?” 

“To me, Sir?” 

it more fully some other time.” 

“Nobody can live inside the Garbage Dump,” the young man said, 
p)erhaps to himself. 

“How can you say that?” 

The young man stared at the surface of the desk in silence. The other 
man shifted to one side of his chair. Pushing his body slightly sideways. 
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his frightened laugh, the sound of his running feet, and the echo of heavy 

Dump, oblivious of Beg Sahib’s death. I climbed up the wet stairs of the 
lane to the highway. It seemed as if it was going to rain soon. I started to 

other side and soon found myself at Beg Sahib’s house. 


used to go there even before I was employed because Ayaz used to live 
him, again at the door, and leave for my own home. If at either of these 
entered my youth, my fear of him had lessened considerably. Likewise my 
place. But after I went to see him quite a few times and was told each 
several times to ask me about him. It was through him that I first learned 
clearly remember that he never once mentioned the Garbage Dump 
Sahib showed no interest in this information. Instead he began to ask me 




fact he never even mentioned his name once. Three days he had again 
mentioned his name. The first time, though, he had stopped right after 
he started. And now, today, it was the fourth day after his death, and I 
was standing on his veranda with his briefcase in my hand. 

I was given a seat in the same outer room Beg Sahib had used as an 
office. I had been in this room several times before. Whenever a lot of 
work descended on the office suddenly. Beg Sahib would ask me to come 
over to his house to help him expedite it. He looked more like an officer 
at home than he did at the office. I used to feel reticent talking with him 

she brought the tea over herself. She was a simple homemaker. Now and 
then she engaged in formal conversation with me. The trace of affection 
in her tone, although perhaps natural and meant for everyone, somehow 
seemed to be exclusively for me, and I considered it a godsend compared 

didn’t know that she was, in fact, the same Hajira Begam who worked for 
social causes in the city. I found this out only two days ago from the local 

headfine: LOSS TO HAJIIUV BEGAM: HUSBAND DIES 
SUDDENLY. 

belonged to many women’s organizations and reports of their activities 

issue also found its way in, but without much fanfare. 

At this moment I was sitting in Beg Sahib’s office-like room, with his 
briefcase in front of me, waiting for Hajira Begam. I could have brought 
the briefcase over earlier, but the way the newspaper had headlined the 

Hajira Begam entered the room quietly. She sat down in Beg Sahib’s 
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might say in sympathy at Beg Sahib’s death. Just then she asked, “How 

1 gave her the same account I had told repeatedly to the office staff, 
and she listened with her head bowed. With her head still bowed she said, 

asked, “Was he able to get there on time?” 

this and I thought that she must have heard similar things—but expressed 
more elegantly—for the past several days now. Feeling embarrassed by my 



worried about the office. If he ran late he started to become angry. That 

1 was feeling confused by this rather oblique conversation so I said, 
“Exactly on time. He took the lane to get there.” Feeling that this too said 

stood in front of the Dump. Perhaps he told you that.” 

“For some time now whenever he came near the Dump he shuddered 
and a pain started in his chest ... so he began coming by way of the road 

Hajira Begam stared at me quietly. I remembered only one of the 
do, I mean at the office.” 

I pushed the briefcase a bit more toward her and placed my hands on 
the desk. As I was getting up she said, “So the Garbage Dump killed 

“Who can it kill, it looks dead itself.” 








bother. Why make two trips?” I said. “Just tell he 
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